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reducing contamination of commercial raw milk, but it was recognized
by medical authorities that milk certification could not eliminate contam-
ination. The underside of a cow is often caked with mud and manure so
that, even if it is washed and wiped with several towels, the udders can
hardly be considered clean enough (much less sterile) to collect milk for
direct human consumption.

Pasteurization provided a means to prevent milk from transmitting in-
fectious disease agents. In 1893, Nathan Straus, a layman who personally
led the fight to have all milk in the United States pasteurized, established
the first facility for the pasteurization of milk for infant feeding in New
York City.2 A battle between advocates of raw milk and pasteurized milk
has raged since then.

Infectious disease epidemiologists have amply documented the health
risks of raw milk (including certified raw milk); the raw milk industry
has stressed the benefits of raw milk and minimized or denied any infec-
tious disease hazards. Raw milk advocates perceive health benefits from
the alleged "essential" enzymes, vitamins, and other undefined beneficial
substances which they claim are destroyed by pasteurization. They also
claim that pasteurization of the proteins in milk, together with homoge-
nization, promote atherosclerosis. What has evolved is a virtual cult of
advocacy for raw milk in which some believers absolutely deny any pos-
sible transmission of infectious disease agents by this so-called life-giving
fluid. Other raw milk advocates concede possible "minuscule" contam-
ination of raw milk on occasions with enteric pathogens such as Salmonella
but cite older medical papers which state that huge doses of Salmonella
(2* 106 organisms) are necessary to cause human disease. Those who place
such confidence in the safety of milk contaminated with Salmonella ignore
the potential logarithmic growth of these bacteria in milk: an initially low
level of contamination may, under suitable conditions, become very high
in a few hours. Such misplaced confidence also ignores recent findings
that contamination as low as one Salmonella organism/lOOg of food has
resulted in human infection and disease.3

The raw milk industry believes that the abundant laboratory and epi-
demiologic data which associate raw milk with disease are, at best, con-
trived. Its concept of a milkborne outbreak is one in which virtually 100%
of exposed persons develop severe illness. Raw milk advocates find in-
comprehensible those factors known to govern the transmission of infec-
tion by contaminated raw milk as well as those variables which significantly
reduce the number of disease cases which come to public health recog-
nition. These factors can be placed in several major groups.

Initially, there are varying levels of infection at the source. Cows suffer
from enteric and mammary infections, and contamination of milk is a